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EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS AT THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTION.—No. IV. 


No. 48. The Marriage Feast. Murtto.—An elegant picture, 
but wanting in Orientalism and fervour. It is not necessary, that 
the figures in a Scripture-piece should look like the Jewish inhabi- 
tants of modern cities; but still the Oriental look ought to be pre- 


dominant. 


In the painting before us, they are Spanish gentlemen 
and ladies, very amiable and well painted, but too much resembling 
a polite party of pleasure, and not enough interested in what is 





going forward, even for that. Nobody would su; pose, by their 
faces, that a miracle was taking place. 


Furthermore, the great jugs | 
in the foreground take a little too much part in the story, especially 
as nothing in common seems going forward with their contents. 
They are as polished and prominent as the guests. 

49. Bear Hunting. Rusens.—Is it possible that bears of chace 
are such little dapper gentry as the one which is here depicted ? He 
has energy, and his combatants evidently think him no joke; yet to 
our inexperienced eyes he looks more like a kind of badger than 
bear,—gigantic for a badger, but wonderfully small for the massy 
reputation of bruin. 





However, Rubens was a fine animal painter, 


and ought to have known. The man, in immediate contest with 


the bear, has not enough working in his features, considering the | 
horrible crash his arm is about to receive ; but the fellow who blows | 
the horn is in a horrible fright ; and nothing can be more true and 
masterly than the anxious, eager face of the rider who is pressing | 
forward to assist. Alarm, courage, impetuosity, and a systematic | 
eye to his blow, are all in his eye at once. 
50. 4 Winter Scene, with a Full of Snow. Rusens.—Another | 
of Rubens’s quaint pictures of domestic scenery, half admirable and 


half strange, with capital human expression, and dumpy out-houses. 
There is a fall of snow, which has driven a party to seek shelter. 
The fellow in the 
middle, yawning ferociously, shews that they have come a long way, 


They have gathered round a fire of sticks. 


and that they will sleep soundly. 

51. Jonas. 
possibility and solemnity in anything connected with superhuman 
power, one hardly knows what to say of this subject. It looks 
more like the freak of an Italian poet, than a legend to be treated 
with gravity. Luckily there may be the less scruple in saying so, if 
an assertion made, by some late interpreters of scripture, be true; 
namely, that the same word in Hebrew which signifies a whale’s 
belly, signifies a cave by the sea-shore. We can readily believe it, 
What- 
ever the case may be, it does not hinder Gaspar Poussin from 
having given us a fine turbulent picture. The energy and enormity 
of the whale’s gape forces a respect for him upon the imagination 
of the spectator. 


Gaspar Poussin.—Willing as one may be to see 


and shall do so, till informed otherwise on better grounds. 


Jonah, in the middle of a furious storm, and a 
sea as tumbling as the whale, seems resolved to dive into the mon- 
ster’s throat, out of a fascination of horror. This is a true stroke 
ofgenius. The city of Nineveh, high up above on a rock, struck 
with lightning amidst smouldering clouds, completes the super- 
natural grandeur of the scene ; which is the most energetic and lofty 
performance we ever saw from the hand of this artist. 

52. Absalom and Tamar, painted for the Cornaro Family in 1645. 
Gvercino.—Tamar has come to complain to Absalom, of the 


dreadful offence committed against her by her brother Amnon. 





She is a gentle and lovely creature, holding her eyes down with 


unaffected modesty,—a figure full of touching sweetness. Absalom, 
with an impulse of anger and vexation, puts at the same moment 
his hand to his sword, and a finger to his lip, more vexed than 
decided. His face however has not too much feeling in it, perhaps 
not enough, though the painter may have intended profoundly to 
intimate to us, that a selfish and glossy character like Absalom’s 
would not have had the expression of its face more disturbed than 
became his beauty. Absalom’s dress is in the highest taste of 
gallant foppery. 

53. 4 woman looking from a Window. Remprannt.—This is 
not so fine as the girl of the same sort in the Dulwich Gallery. 
With less pretensions of face, she makes more. She is not of that 
order of females, who have a right to draw back a curtain, and look 


| sideways. 


MivpLe Room—WNorth End. 

54. Landscape with Figures. Wvynants and A. VANDEVELDE. 
—A sweet picture, with clouds beautifully tinged by the sun, 

55. Moonlight with Shipping. Curp.—Not one of his most pleas- 
ing or natural works. The moonlight, edging the trees, makes them 
look as if they produced fleecy hosiery. Such accidents oceur in 
nature, but they are not fit for pictures. A distinction must be 
made between good novelty and bad, between accidents that accord 
with our general ideas of nature, and those that have no other effect 
but of singularity. 

56. Portrait of the Wife of the Doge Grimani, from the Colonna 
Collection. Pact Veronese.—An uncomfortable, ungenial figure, 
not very lady-like. 

57. Sybilla Libia. Guerctno.—This Lybian Sybil is not in the 
awful taste of Michael Angelo. She has more of the Signora than 
the Sybil, and reads her book with an air of splenetic aversion. 
She is, however, a beautiful figure, elegantly dressed. The bosom 
would not have met the approbation of Mr Fuseli, who was of 
opinion, that between the two hemispheres of that fair region there 
ought to be room enough to ‘ drive a wheelbarrow.’ Pleasant and 
polite image! We beg leave to think that doth kinds of bosom may 
be beautiful, especially if the possessor be worthy, and look a little 
more amiable than the Sydilla Lihia, The only difference is, that 
in one instance we may see a fine fruit by itself, and in the other 
there are always two together. 





COUNT LAVALETTE.* 


Tue name of Lavalette ensures attention to the memoirs of him 


who bore it. Few persons have excited a more general sympathy 
than was felt by whole nations for him and his wife, in the year 
1815. The adherent of one dynasty had beén condemned to death 
by another, and on the very eve of the’ day appointed for his exe- 
cution, was saved by the devoted affection of his wife and friends. 
The endeavours of the wife deserved to succeed, and the man who 
could inspire such affection deserved the efforts made to save ‘him. 
The plans for his escape, first from prison and afterwards from 
France, appear to have owed their success, in a great measure, to 
their extreme boldness. He passed the numerous guards stationed 
in different rooms and gateways, in the disguise of a female, but 
unveiled; he concealed hinself, for seventeen days, under the roof 
of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, who would infallibly have given 
him up, had he been aware of his retreat; and he afterwards tra- 
velled through the high-roads of France, with Sir Robert Wilson, 
in an open carriage. 


* Memoirs of Count Lavalette. 


Written by Himself: 2 vols. 8vo. 
Colburn and Bentley. 
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The reader will not be disappointed in these memoirs; he will 
find his interest in the hero increase with his knowledge of him. 
Lavalette belonged to the middle rank of life; he had been well 
educated, and had in a short space of time made trial of the three 
professions. His admiration for Massillon, and other writers, first 
led him to the Church, but he was quickly disgusted with the hypo- 
critical cant of certain churchmen, and exchanged that profession 
for the law, which he had begun to find as little to his taste as his 
first choice, when the breaking out of the Revolution turned his 
attention to arms. A glance at his early life might convey an im- 
pression that his character was fickle. Probably it was in his nature 
to act more from impulse than reflection, but his impulses were good 
as far as they went. Personal sympathy made him take up arms 
for the republicans, and personal sympathy carried him over to the 
cause of the Queen, when he saw her insulted. Shocked at the 
excesses of the revolutionists, he professed himself a royalist. When 
the fortunes of the Royal Family became hopeless, he again found 
himself at liberty to sympathize with his countrymen, in their indig- 
nation against the ferocious threats of invaders, and entered the 
army that was raisedto repel them. By the strong recommendation 
of his Colonel, under whose patronage he had risen from the ranks, 
he was received by General Bonaparte as an aide-de-camp ; and 
having soon won his confidence, was employed by him upon several 
missions, in which he acquitted himself much to the General’s satis- 
faction. Unable to obtain promotion for his young friend, Bora- 
parte determined to give him a wife in lieu of a majority. The 
manner in which this marriage was brought about becomes singu- 
larly interesting, from the devoted affection afterwards evinced by 

his wife :— 


* All my comfades had obtained advancement: the General wished 
to reward me also, but, not willing to expose himself to a refusal 
from Government, he determined to bring about a marriage between 
me and Mademoiselle Beauharnois. ne day when I had accom- 
panied him to the Treasury, to expedite the sending off the sums 
that were required at Toulon for the fleet, he ordered his coachman 
to drive along the new Boulevards, that he might have at his leisure 
a conversation with me. “ I cannot make a Major of you,” he said ; 
“TI must therefore give you a wife: you shall marry Emilie de 
Beauharnois. She is very handsome, and very well educated. Do 
you know her ?””—“ I have seen her twice. But, General, I have 
no fortune. We are going to Africa; | may be killed; what will 
become in that case of my poor widow? Besides, I have no great 
liking for marriage.”,—“ Men must marry, to have children; that is 
the chief aim of life. Killed you certainly may be. Well, in that 
case, she will be the widow of one of my aides-de-camp,—of a de- 
fender of his country. She will have a pension, and may again 
marry advantageously. Now, she is the daughter of an emigrant, 
that nobody will have: my wife cannot introduce her into society. 
She, poor girl, deserves a better fate. Come, this business must be 
quickly settled. Talk this morning with Madame Bonaparte about 
it: the mother has already given her consent. The wedding sball 
take place in eight days; I will allow you a fortnight for the honey- 
moon. You must then come and join us at Toulon on the 29th.” 
I could not help laughing all the while he spoke; at last I said, 
* T will do whatever you please, but will the girl have me? Ido 
not wish to force her inclination.""—* She is tired of her boarding- 
school, and she wou'd be unhappy if she were to go to her mother’s. 
During your absence she shall live with her grandfather, at Fon- 
tainebleau. You will not be killed, and you will find her when you 
come back. Come, come! the thing is settled. Tell the coachman 





followed his fortunes from their rise until the period of his confine. 
ment in the island of St Helena, Bonaparte would have given him 
appointments at Court, but he had little ambition, and would accept 
nothing but the office of Postmaster-General. On the second 
restoration of Louis the Eighteenth, Lavalette was thrown into 
prison. He was charged with aiding the return from Elba; and 
was sentenced to death. Having escaped from France by the means 
which shall be recounted presently, he took refuge in Bavaria, 
where he was kindly treated by the King, whose son-in-law, Eugene 
Beauharnois, was a relation of his wife’s; and after six years’ exile 
he was permitted to return to his own country, where he found his 
wife in a state of mental derangement, occasioned by the severity 
with which she had been treated during the six weeks that she was 
detained in prison after her husband’s escape. As soon as she was 
sufficiently recovered to be removed home, he retired with her into 
the country, and, by the greatest care and most affectionate atten. 
tions, succeeded in restoring her mind to tranquillity—* A deep 
melancholy,’ he observes, ‘ throws her frequently into fits of ab- 
straction, but she is always mild, amiable, and good. We pass the 
summer in a retired country-house, where she seems to enjoy her- 
self.'—In some letters written by M. Lavalette, while in Bavaria, to 
the Duchess of Ragusa, he speaks of his wife with the strongest 
and tenderest affection. We conclude with the following extracts 
relative to the memorable escape of the author from prison in 
18:5 :— 

‘ My wife came at six o’clock to dine with me. She brought with 
her a relation, Mademoiselle Dubourg. When we were alone, she 
said, “ It appears but too certain that we have nothing to hope; we 
must therefore, my dear, take a resolution, and this is what I pro- 
pose to you. At eight o’clock, you shall go out in my clothes and 
accompanied by my cousin. You shall step into my sedan chair, 
which will carry you to the Rue des St Peres, where you will find 
M. Baudus with a cabriolet, who will conduct you to a retreat he 
has prepared for you, where you may await without danger a favour- 
able opportunity of leaving France.” I listened to her, and looked 
at her in silence. Her manner was calm, and her voice firm. She 
appeared so convinced of the success of her plan, that it was some- 
time before 1 dared to 4 R I looked, however, upon the whole 
as a mad undertaking. I was at last obliged to tell her so; but she 
interrupted me at the first word by saying, “I will hear of no objec- 


> 


tions. I die if you die. Do not, therefore, reject my plan. I know 
it will succeed, I feel that God supports me.” ’ 


M. Lavalette had little confidence in the plan arranged; he was 
in dread of being taken, and exposed to public derision, in his dis- 
guise ; and was uneasy at the thought of leaving his wife exposed 
to the rudeness of the jailors. He was, however induced to con- 
sent, and Madame Lavalette with great presence of mind prepared 
everything, dressed him, gave directions to him, and to her daughter, 
how best to evade the observation of the guards; and, after some 


anxious hours, the appointed time arrived, and the bell was rung 
for the turnkey. 


‘“ Adieu !”’ she said, raising her eyes to keaven. I pressed her 
arm with my trembling hand, and we exchanged a look. If we had 
embraced we had been ruined. The turnkey was heard, Emilie 
flew behind the screen ; the door opened; I passed first, then my 
daughter, and lastly Madame Dutoit. [An old nurse who attended 
the daughter.] After having crossed the passage, I arrived at the 
door of the registering-room. I was obliged at the same time to 





to drive home.” ’” 


The next day the young aide-de-camp was taken by the General 
and his lady to Madame Campan’s boarding-school, to see the niece 
of Josephine. Of forty young girls, he found her the prettiest. 
She was led forward to her aunt and the General -by her cousin 
Hortense. But let the lover—that is to be—speak for himself :— 


‘ Her bashfulness was so great, that the Generai could not help 


laughing at her. It was decided that we should breakfast on the | 


grass in the garden. In the meanwhile I felt extremely uneasy. 

ould she like me? Would she obey without reluctance? This 

- abrupt marriage and speedy departure grieved me. When we got 
up, and the circle was broken, I begged Eugene to conduct his 

. cousin into a solitary walk. I joined them, and he left us. I then 
entered on the delicate subject. I made no secret of my birth, nor 
of my want of fortune, and added, “ I possess nothing in the world 
but my sword and the good-will of my General, and | must leave 
you in a fortnight. Open your heart tome. I feel myself disposed 
to love you with all my soul ; but that is not sufficient. If this mar- 
riage does not please you, repose a full confidence in me; it will 
not be difficult to find a pretext to break it off. I shall depart ; and 
you will not be tormented, for I will keep your secret.’ While I 
was speaking, she kept her eyes fixed on the ground; her onl 
answer was a smile, and she gave me a nosegay she held in her ‘ae 
Iembraced her. We returned slowly to the company; and eight 
days afterwards we returned to the municipality.’ 


M. Lavalette, who was born in the same year with Bonaparte, 























raise my foot, and to stoop lest the feathers of my bonnet should 
catch at the top of the door. I succeeded; but on raising myself 
again, I found myself in the large apartment, in the presence of five 
turnkeys, sitting, standing, and coming in my way. [ put my hand- 
| kerchiet to my face, and was waiting for my daughter to place 
| herself on my left hand. The child, however, took my right hand; 
| and the jailer coming down the stairs of his apartment which was 

on the left hand, came up to me without hindrance, and putting his 
| hand on my arm, said to me, “‘ You are going away early, Madame.” 
| He appeared much affected, and, doubtless, thought my wife had 
| taken an everlasting leave of her husband. It has been said that my 

daughter and I sobbed aloud: the fact is, we scarcely dared to sigh. 
I at last reached the end of the room. A turnkey sits there day 
and night, in a large arm-chair, and in a space so narrow, that he 
can keep his hands on the keys of two doors, one of iron bars, and 
the other towards the outer part, and which is called the first 
wicket. This man looked at me without opening his doors. I 
passed my right hand between the bars to show him I wished to go 
out. He turned, at last, his two keys, and we got out. There my 
daughter did not mistake again, but took my right arm. We had a 
few steps to ascend to come to the yard; but, at the bottom of the 
staircase, there is a guard-house of gendarmes. About twenty 
soldiers, headed by their officer, had placed themselves a few paces 
from me, to see Madame de Lavalette pass. At last, I slowly 
reached the last step, and went into the chair that stood a yard or 
two distant. But no chairman, no servant was there. My daughter 
and the old woman remained standing next to the vehicle, with a 
sentry at six paces from them, immoveable, and his eycs fixed on me. 
A violent degree of agitation began to mingle with my astonishment. 
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My looks were directed towards the sentry’s musket, like those of a 

t towards its prey. It almost seemed to me that I held that 
musket in my grasp. At the first motion, at the first noise, I was 
resolved to seize it. I felt as if I possessed the strength of ten 
men; and I would most certainly have killed whoever had attempted 
to lay hands on me. This terrible situation lasted about two 
minutes ; but they seemed to me as long as a whole night. At last 
[heard Bonneville’s voice saying to me, “ One of the chairman was 
not punctual, but I have found another.” At the same instant I 
felt myself raised. The chair passed through the great court, and 
on getting out, turned to the right. We proceeded to the Quas 
des Orfevres, facing the Rue de Harlay.’ 

(To be concluded to-morrow.]} 





IMPORTANCE OF COOKS AND TABLE DRESSERS. 
Rosert May, who was the son of a cook retained by the old Lady 
Dormer (says Mr Granger) was, at her expense, sent over to 
France, to improve himself in the art of cookery. Upon his return 
to England, he was bound apprentice to Arthur Hollingworth, cook 
to the Grocers’ Company and the Star Chamber. Upon his leaving 
his master he entered into the service of Lady Dormer, who kept 
four cooks besides our author and his father. ‘ Such notable 
houses (says he), were then kept, the glory of that, and the shame 
of the present age; then were those golden days, wherein were 

ractised the triumphs and trophies of cookery; then was 
Loapitality esteemed, neighbourhood preserved, the poor cherished, 
and God honoured.’ After the decease of the hospitable Lady 
Dormer, he served the Lord Castlehaven, and several others of the 
nobility and gentry; and was, in 1659, when he put the last hand 
to his book, in the service of Lady Englefield. The author’s 
fundamental principle seems to be to make things palatable with any 
expedients or at any expense. This has been followed by a multi- 
tude of other writers on cookery ; and is indeed apparent in every 
book on that art from the ‘ Queen’s Closet Opened,’ down to the 
last of the modern systems. He has given us a handsome bill of 
fare for Lent, which consists of sixteen articles in the first course, 
and as many in the second. The pudding branch has been greatly 
improved by our late writers, one of whom has published one hun- 
dred different receipts for puddings. Our author, May, has wholly 
omitted to treat of the history of carving ; which is anatomically 
discussed in several subsequent treatises ; 1n one of which is a set 
of rules for doing the honours of the table. The author of the 
*School of Instruction for the Officers of the Mouth,’ flourished at 
the same time with May. He excelled all his contemporaries in the 
folding of napkins. See the prints in his book, which exhibit them 
under a great variety of forms. This practice continued for many 
years. It seems to have required almost as much time as dressing 
an elegant dinner. 


THE NEW LONDON BRIDGE. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Sirn,—This national structure, as it appears to me, has been 
begun, continued, and finished, under the most gross mismanage- 
ment that could have possibly been devised. No regard has 
been paid to public utility or ornament, and the complaints as to 
the stairs and approaches are general; whilst the ruin inflicted on 
the inhabitants in the neighbourhood of the bridge, by reason of 
the line of street being diverted, is a subject of the deepest regret. 

The London Bridge Committee have, it is said, promised com- 
pensation to some persons that will sustain injury; but who is the 
man amongst them, enlightened as they are, that shall say where 
compensation is to begin, and where to end. 

The slip of ground on which the dangerous and inconvenient 
flights of eighty-five stairs have been built (two gentlemen having 
already nearly lost their lives by falling down the first flight, and 
which a boat cannot approach at all times for want of water) 
was purchased of the aaa Company, at an expense of 
twenty thousand three hundred pounds; and a plan providing 
a convenient road from the foot of Fish street hill to the New 
Bridge was rejected, although now acknowledged by several mem- 
bers of the London Bridge Committee, to have been the best, and 
the one which ought to have been adopted. 

The effect produced by these stairs is ruin to the neighbourhood 
on the one hand, and on the other, an abridgment of the comforts 
and conveniences of the public, by having the long-accustomed 
right of way along shore to Old Swan and All-hallows Stairs, shut 
against them, to the exclusive advantage of the Fishmongers’ Com- 





n , . . 
oa the public look to this, whilst there is yet time, and let the 
Committee reflect, if they ever do reflect, before they proceed 
further. Knowing that your valuable paper will not admit of a 
detail of other important matter connected with the London Bridge, 
I conclude in the hope of addressing you again. 

Your obedient servant, 
Peter Jerrery. 

P.S. The water, when the Old London Bridge shall be removed, 
will ebb still lower than at present four feet nine inches perpendi- 
cular, 


| THEATRICAL BEQUEST. 


TO THE TATLER. 
Sir,—In answer to the ‘enquiry of your Correspondent on this 
subject, I have to inform him that the bequest by Robert Baddeley, 
of the house at West Moulsey, as an asylum for decayed actors who 
had subscribed to the Drury Lane Theatrical Fund, was void; and 
Baddeley having died without heirs, the estate escheated to the 
Crown. 
Upon the death of Mrs Strickland (to whom the house was given 
for her life by the will) which event tcok place about 1815, Ban- 
nister, who was then Master of the Drury Lane Fund, and who 
made discovery of his Majesty’s title, presented a Memorial to the 
Commissioners of the Treasury, praying that they would recommend 
his Majesty to grant the house to him, in trust for the Society. 
Mr Brand, a surgeon, of Soho square, the residuary devisee, and 
one of the executors of Baddeley, in whose possession the house 
had been from the death of Mrs Strickland, and from whom, conse- 
quently, some arrears of rent were due, presented another Memo- 
rial, praying that he might be discharged of the arrears of rent, and 
have the house granted to him as residuary devisee under the will. 
His Majesty, with the advice of the Treasury, discharged Brand 
of the rent due from him, and by Letters Patent granted the house 
to Powell, of Drury Lane Theatre, upon trust to sell it, and after 
discharging all expenses, to pay the money produced by the sale to 
Bannister, or the Master for the time being of the Drury Lane 
Fund, in trust for the purposes of that Society. 
Ip 1820 Powell sold the house, and an allotment of-land which 
had been made in respect of it under an Inclosure Act, for 475i. 
The house formerly belonged to Macklin, of whom ft was purchased 
by Baddeley. 

It is, I believe, generally known, that it was by the will of 
Baddeley, the twelfth-cake and wine, annually partaken of by the 
Drury Lane Theatrical Corps, were given; for which purpose he 
directed that 100/. Three per Cents. should be purchased, and the 
dividends to be for ever so applied; but there is another direction 
in his will, perhaps not equally well known. 

He directed, that out of the funds arising from his property there 
should be published annually, in the public prints, a letter written 
by him to the Editor of the General Advertiser, about April 1790, 
with the Editor's introduction to it, in order, as Baddeley himself 
expressed, that as various pamphlets had been published respecting 
the disagreements between him and his wife, he might not suffer in 
the opinion of posterity, and have crimes imputed to him which his 
conscience told him he had never been guilty of. 

This direction is certainly not now complied with, if indeed it ever 
was ; nor have I seen the letter alluded to. Perhaps some of your 
readers (who I hope, for your sake, are numerous) may be able to 
furnish you with a copy; in which case I hope you will publish it in 
Tue TarTLer, not so much because it may be somewhat of a curiosity, 
as because its publication will effectuate the intention of one to 
whom, as I have already shewn, the dramatic world is in some 
degree indebted, and the last act of whose life testified an amiable 
attachment to the profession of which he was a member. 

3lst August 1831. B. 





THE POOR POETS. 


(Imitated from Calderon ) 
Poets, poor souls, keep many a fast ; 
And though, perhaps, they pray, 
They get nor bread nor meat at last, 

Their hunger to allay. 


A poet, as I have been told, 
As poor as well could be, 

With water, that perforce was cold, 
Of hay had made some tea. 


No bread by any scheme or fetch 
Could he to eat procure : 

He cried, ‘ Was ever seen a wretch 
Like me, or half so poor ?” 


Tea done, his stalks all used and wet 
He threw upon the plain ; 
Another poet, poorer yet, 
Snatched them, and used again. Cc. 
[The spirit, though not the circumstances of this most Spanish 
ballad (for the Spanish authors appear to understand hunger and 
thirst beyond all men), reminds us of the traveller in Ireland, who 
said that ‘he never knew what the English beggars did with their 
cast off clothes, till he saw the Dublin ones.’ In the: lowest 





81 Cheapside, Aug. 29. 





deep of poverty, there was a®lower deep,] , 
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nee, A Melo-Drama, ( orev’ VV a fact) called 
; , THE Go dS) NTH, 
Piece lately brought a ped a the ts _ | The Countess, Mrs \. Clifford, Isabela, Miss J. Scott 
>, was Teproaching the painter with having ba: y executed the Margaret, Mrs Humby. The President, Mr W- Johnaon, 
SCenes,—« Do you know,’ Said he, ‘that You've made mea very bad chateau Count Rosember, , Mr Brindai, Cardillac, Mr Cooper, Bernard, Mr: eney, 
for iny Opera,’—* Ang Jou,” retorted the other, + have made me a very bad ubert, Mr Vy, w ebster, ames, Mr Coates, liver, Mf) Vini; 
Opera for My chiteay,’ After which (never acted) a Comedy, founded on Cinnerrs * Double Gallant, calleg 
B ELL Dh) HAY E ) ALL. 
— i his so Set off} Lag Sadlife, Mrs Glover, Clarinda, Migs Taylor, Sylvia, Miss Sian 
How ro Protong Lire, "re Kips Uber ota I . Me hear Wisnw Si Mrs Humby. Atall, Mr Vining. Clerimont, it, Brindal. 
to the Curate, and was three hours at his door be ore he could make mb Sir Solomon Sadlife, Mr w. ‘arren, Sir Henry Atal, Mr Mulleney, 
he curate asked him why he had not knocked louder? — « § afraid of Ola Wilfull, Mr Gattie, Captain Strut, Mr Webster, 
waking you,’ Said he, What do yoy want? said the Curate.—é My father Finlar, My Coveney, Saunter, Mr Bartlett, Tupple, Mr y Webster, 
was dying when | came to you.’—* He's Surely dead then by this time 3 I’ve After which Mr Suan NON'S Petite Comedy, in Two Acts, callea 
nothing more to do*—+ Qi, no, sir, 4 beighbour of Ours said he’g amuse WIFE OR MY LACE, 
; ; ° Adeline, Miss Ta flor, who Will sing « May thy Lot in Life be happy,’ 
kite, 3 vA erate ’ Lady Modeley, Mrs Faucit, Ppy. 
as H j Sir Har Hairbrain, Mr Vining, Dupeley, Mr w. Farren, 
A‘Marriep Scuotar was translating a manuscript from the ry Alfred, Mtr Bry Durable, 2" Websgett 
Arabic, when some one entered his room to inform him that his wife was very x a 
ill, and wished to Speak tohim, «] have only a page more to translate, and ® conc we: 
then 1°] Come.” A short time aflerwards @ second messenger came to tell 
im that his wife was dying, «{ have but two words more 
her—[ Shall be there as 
third ca 
Scholar; « 


With the Musical E 
- Hill, 7 uisa, Misy | i 
: rmant, Mr Mallen Tr 
S000 as you,’ Valentine, Mr B. Tay emmy Jumps, Mr Harley 
me, to tell him that Counsellor 
> She was a good wife.’ 
My Lorp 


lummery, Mr Covey 
Turck-1ps 


a Undy, Mr Wel 2 
ley. Fairly, Mr Ww. Johnson, hte 
Father Stubble, My Coates, Waiter, M; Vs Webster, 
5 To-morrow, Othello ; Popping the Question > and other Entertainments, 
g the many nobles at the Persian ENGI ISH OPER \ 
ve dinners to the Envoy, Sir J, Maleoim, Was one who failed ® : ae a <a “hes . 
to pay him the usual mark of res Ct, a previous visit. The Envoy having rH EA‘ RE ROY A i, ADE L PHI, 
2 prevailed Upon, notwithstanding this neglect, 10 accept the 'OVitation, Mr Peak p's New Romantic Musical Drama, entitlea 
Yet choosing to notice the absurdity of ong to dine with, a man whom he had THR EVIL E YE! 
never seen, urned to his Mehmandar, on entering the apartment, and said, Helena, Miss Kelly, Phrosina, Ming H. Cowes. 
Which of al} these Omrahs is Mahomed Hoossein Kian Doodakee } The Mavroveni, Mr Me nibs. os babe it ~ J. Bland, 
. . : — . 2aS1 lus, r Inton, vane teba 28, Mr . eve, 
eimandar, IM great coasternation, could only reply by POIDing to the bust, Andres ena Marco, Mrit Millar ana 42" Pook Sarva Mir ©, hanes 
WO, with an air of offended pride, now advanced towards his suest. Th ara Mustapha, Mr Salter, Giorgio, My Aldridge. 
PVOY, Who was not acquainted with the Turkish languaye, was not aware Attendant on Mavroyeni, ype Addison, 
that the title f Doodaikee which he Save to his host, from having heard it Orta of the Maree Pore of Napoli . cor of tng tle of Palamedi, A Greek 
i j ‘ i i e estival, | avroyeni’s / Partment, Rterior of ¢ 10 Dwe ing of eMctriug, > 
applied to him by others, was not a ttle of honour, but a nic Dame, signi terior of ditto, wink distant View of Palamec. and thew 
Ying Thic. lips, which he ha eceived from the Coaformatiog of that feaiure ancient Grecian ruins. A Deg of Row 
and which was useful in distinguishing him from 40 hundred other Mahomed Excavation, B 
Houssein hans, Th '"S was delighted with this anecdor 
Some time after, when the negligent host 
necr the thron 


anbard ment, 


®, and used © surprising p 
4s Standing among 
&, tO exclaim, « Which of al 


other chiefs 
I these Omrshs is my Lord Thick. 
Doodadkee ")— Abridged Strom Sketches of 


4e¢ Sea, Landscape, with 
ks beneath the Dangeony of the Castle, 

and Andrea's Vessel ¢ iscovered at Anchor, 

Guitar, by GIULIO I 

Be.) 






*EGONDI, 
ars of A 
bh time) Mr Ha YNrS Ba YLy’s New Operetta, Called 
THE PICTURESQUE: 
Louisa, Miss Ferguson. Fanny, Mrs 

| Loring r, MrT. Millar, ‘ 
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ecley 


ee i 
TO CORRESPON 














y. Mr Dauberry, Mr Bartley, 
it Cadence, Mr Jj, Reeve, tom, Mr Minton, 
To conclude with the Musical Farce, in Oue Act, entitied 
WANTED, A Goy ERN ESS. 
DENTs, | Lucy Dashwood, Miss Kelly, ulia Malvern, Miss Pincott, 
ats e Rusty, Mr Bartley, Captain Dashwood, Mr J, Bland, 
We are accidentally Prevented from noticing Mr Barnerr’s Second letter Theophilus Voxglove, Mr Benson Hil), liggingbotton, Mr Salter, j 
i " 5 © subject wil] be noticed al the ter, ir , | 
till to Morrow, Another letter on the Sam J To-morrow, The Ryi) Eye; the Performances Of Giulio Regondi ; The Pig. j 
Saine time, tures que ; ang Old anu Young, | 
W. FP, M.,, in reference to the Subject of the « Pieivarsaur,’ informs us SUR R EY THR ATR E 
. . . * 7 J " . 4 aa de 
that Wilkie's Picture of the Blind Fiddler was Personated Some vears back (Ninth time), an ola English Dom stic Drama, called 
at Sadler's Wells, and another Correspondent G, “UW. refers to Monk PEDLARS ACKK! 
wis’s « W. Demon,’ in which ‘the Knight and the Lady S"pernata | Margaret Lessamour, Miss Kadmiston, : Amy Langton, Miss Somerville, : 
. ‘ af | Patience, Mrs ile, 
rally glide from the canvass, and afterwards return to ut again.’ } Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldiston,. W ©lrenne de Valen e, Mr Dibdig Pite. | 
See ah aac , . raat }¥prian Gossamer, Miss Vincent, Gervase Saunders, Mr Maitland, 
Humanitas wishes to add his voice to the Many that are Q0W being raised | Sa oon Shard, Mr bbe. Robert stidlaw, Mri Hil 
for the immediate erection of some railing Or fence at the top of the new | Luke Langton, Mr Young, Burley George, Mr Honner, 
‘ ° 2 an : ae wang Fiager, and Bald Bill, Mr \sbury and Mr Lee. 
bridge Stairs, The calls, indeed have heen so m merons, and the occa | Gamie} Gander, St Vale. Eliab, 4 Tully, 
SION seems so Pressing, that we suppose the London Committee will not | Mr Collings, surnamed the Enzlish Paganini, Will execut, his extraordinary per- 
delay to put the Public in POSSession of their views Upon the Subject, | formances on the Violin, 
iH Several other Communications will be noticed tg morrow, After which, (ath tune) b ie called 
/ 4 é 40 8 = Be 
| Ss ———. — - — Christine Rosenburg, Mrs Fitzwilliam, Dora Steibelt, Mrs Jordan, | 
Bh Ambrose Spielman, Mr Elton, Anhalt Steibelt, Mr, Hil. 
it} LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, &. Ambrose An erstroom, Mr Honner. Hohenloe, Mr Maitland. 
HY THE BALLor, Dousterswiye), Mr Rogers, Mer Schwart senburg Fizgig, Mr Vale, 
i WEEK LY NEWsp APER,. Editea by Mr WAK LEY, To Sonclade with (by Particular desire) the Pantomime Ballet of | 
Hh ‘The Ballot’ is at once one of the largest and by far the most riginal Ne SPaper 7 @€ OU A N. 
\ in London, Two thirds of its 'S are enerally Cutire) iginal matter, and Donna Anna, Miss Nico]. Bride, Miss Ellis, 
the Publisher does not hesitate to Say, that it has established fie itself a Character Do Juan, Mile. Rosier, Scaramouch_. Mr 8, Pp. Amherst. hi h 
it Such as is p '¥ Do other Week Journal in Metro - Mr Wakley esta. Doa Guzman, Mr D. Pite, Don Fernando, Mr Kdwin, whic 
if Llishea this Paper in order that another might be added to the very small] number Bride, room, Mr Fiexmore. of the 
ip of ¢ litical iblications which dare to Seud forth rip TRUTH, The un rece. Tn Act I » Mr Flexmore Will intr, duce his Nationalities. 
. hose po pi ‘ tt ter P 
hi dented Success Which attended its Publication, '§ the best Proof that the want — 
| of such a journal was deeply felt by the Nelish Public, To-morrow, Pedlar’s Acre ; The ‘alse “€Y5 and Pay) p 
| The efforts of the Editor, w Views on Public men 4nd public affairs are com- 
| municated in the boldest and most wicon promising manner, are scconded by the 
i ence of some of the i iti a 
of the age, who have Selected « 7], allot’ 
addressin lic. 
affairs in 


ed political characters 
‘The B 48 the most independ ium of 
pub; In order that the English © may'k 
France, the Editor h i 
hexions, i 


QUEEN’s 


An Original 


suffe 
ry. 

THEA TRE, 
ent . 

NOW the 


‘ 
Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 
Pheer THE DANISH WIPE, 
TUC state of The Lady Gertrude, Miss Melviile. Mina, Mrs Mangeon,. | 
p ate vt 8 con. Ernest, Mr Neville odrid, Mr Norton. fertrand, Mr Dillon, 
ach of Public journatises Gus a of grean lige oe aurice, My avis, p or Piet Forteus. ‘ourier, M, Spencer. 
learning haye en engaged in all the critical departments of the Paper, ang meang eter Platten, | fr Smith, . 
ave been tak to © fore edition the very latest news and most Copious After which, the Farcetta of t 
intel) ence up to the hours of Publication, In fine, ¢ ad antages offered by “ik OR M ATI ON, 
‘The Batic may be summed UP &s follows :_ Emma, Miss Morlana Mary Mayflower, Miss Forster. 
In Politics P BO 239 0 9's - the Public Good, Miss Matilda Mainwayrin,, Miss W els, Mr rreelove, Mr Porteus. Mr 
a Nowe, te Publication of Pacts, ™r Farring on, Mr Bedfor Sam Slap, My Attwood, 
In Literature Sida ee romotion of a just Taste, Dick Dashingto Mr Green, and tu 
In all Things ; eS We Trath, To conclude With O'Hara's Burletta of 
All fthe events of the Times are carefully analysed ang digested, thas rendering MI A §. 
‘The Banov 4 HISTORY Op Typ WORLD For Ty; WEEK, Immortals, —Juno, Mies Wells. Venus, Mim a Miss Horton, * a 
Ballot,’ Price 7d., is 1 at THE LANCET OFFIC 4, 210 Strana, Jupiter, Mr Spencer, Mars, Mr Witton, Bacchus, Mr Hughes, rical 
every Satarday a » At Three ’Clock, and may be Feceived, free of Postage, Mercury, Mr Wing. Apollo, Miss Coveney, Cochra 
upwards of 100 miles from London by Eight co} ck on Su aY Morning ; ay) edition Mortals.—Danhne, Miss Dix. Nysa, Miss Weston, Mysis, Misa Edwards. ‘ 
is ed with the latest inte}} ence early every Sunday MOrning for To cir. Dametas, Mr G, Lejeune, Sileno, Mr Davis, Pan, Mr Attwood. - td 
tion, Orders received at the fice, or by any Newsman, Justice Midas, Mr Smith, live 
be eo" ee : : eee A; nee on fry 
Published by R,. Seton, at the Tatler » 26 Erydges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications tor the 
itor are to * addressed) ; S0ld by Onwuy ‘,4 Cathernye *treet, Strand ; t Knens’ Library, Old Bond street; by SHAPP Ey, ; Wa SON, Roya Exchange; 
Tuomas, Newsvender, Burchin lane, Cornhii} ; Fieco, Air Street, Weadilly ; Maksu, 145 Oxtord Street ; ENNiTH, Corner of Bow Street; [, RNOUR, Theatrical 
seul, 10 Brad Court, Long Acre ; Luoyp, 42 Frith Street, Soho ; Tomtinson, Library, Creat Newport Street ; Har Ris, Bow Street ; 7. Trernay 
orner of Russe!) Court ; ana by Ooksellers and Newsmen, 
PVERTISEM ENTS received at the ice, 2 Brydges Street ; ana oY Messrs C. and w. Reynece 


ak the Printing Office, a5 Broad Strect, Gy 






» 74 Drury Lane, 






vlden Square. 








